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WAGE-HOUR ADMINISTRATOR TO HOLD 
HEARING MAY 9 ON DRYING AND CANNING 


Hearings Scheduled in Reexamination of 
“Area of Production” Definition 


The Wage and Hour Division's reexamination of the 
definition of “area of production,” begun several weeks ago by 
Administrator Fleming, moved to the formal hearing stage 
this week with the announcement that three hearings will be 
held next month covering (1) the drying or canning of 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables; (2) the 
packing of citrus; and (3) the handling, packing, or storing 
of all perishable or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The hearing on amendment of the definition of “area of 
production,” as it relates to drying or canning of perishable 
or seasonal fresh fruits and vegetables, will be held on 
May 9. The hearing on citrus is scheduled for May 1, and 
the hearing on fresh fruits and vegetables has been set for 
May 6. All three hearings will be held in Washington. 

Announcements of these hearings state that evidence will 
be received on all relevant factors. The following nine 
points, however, were enumerated particularly in the an- 
nouncements as factors on which evidence would be received: 

(1) Percentage of plants, employees, and of industry pack 
now exempt from the Act. 

(2) Characteristics of the exempt plant as distinguished 
from the nonexempt plant, i.e., size, location, distance from 
within which commodities are obtained from farms, and 
hourly earnings of employees. 

(3) Competition between regions and between the exempt 
and nonexempt plants locally and on national markets. 

(4) Ratio of labor costs to total operating costs in both 
exempt and nonexempt plants. 

(5) Changes in costs as a result of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and effect of changes in costs on (a) farmers’ prices, 
(b) prices to consumers, (c) consumption of products, and 
(d) productivity of labor. 

(6) Availability of markets to farmers. 

(7) Number of workweeks of more than 44, 42 and 40 
hours worked during the past three seasons by exempt and 
nonexempt plants. 

(8) Fluctuations in number of employees and volume of 
fruit handled from week to week during the past three 
seasons. 

(9) Types of occupational skills required in, and avail- 
able Ms of labor for, both exempt and nonexempt plants. 

Anyone desiring to appear at the hearings must file a 
notice of intention to do so with the administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, and should, if he desires a change 
in section 536.2, set forth the amendment that he proposes. 
The notice of intention must reach the administrator before 
May 7. 


The Division held hearings throughout the week on the 
question of re-defining the terms “executive, administrative, 


professional” employee and “outside salesman” as those terms 
are applied to the wholesale distributive trades. Suggested 
definitions were proposed at the hearings by the Tidewater 
Wholesale Grocery & Feed Association, Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation, Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America, 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, United States Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, and others. 


FOOD-DRUG TRANSFER PROPOSED 


President Would Move Administration to Federal 
Security Agency as Separate Unit 

President Roosevelt on Thursday, April 11, sent to Con- 
gress his Reorganization Plan No. IV, in which he proposes 
the transfer of the Food and Drug Administration from the 
Department of Agriculture to the new Federal Security 
Agency of which Paul V. McNutt is Administrator. The 
Food and Drug Administration would be a separate unit 
in the Federal Security Agency, but the President pointed 
out in his message to Congress that “there is also need for 
coordination of certain of its functions with those of the 
Public Health Service,” which is a part of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

The plan will automatically become effective in sixty 
days unless both Houses of Congress veto the entire plan. 
If either House approves the plan within the sixty days, it will 
become effective immediately. If Congress adjourns before 
the sixty days have elapsed without taking action on the 
plan, a new sixty-day period begins at the next session of 
Congress. 

Opposition to sections of both Reorganization Plan No. III 
and IV developed Thursday in regard to the phases of the 
plans dealing with the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Accord- 
ingly, Senator McCarran of Nevada presented concurrent 
resolutions expressing Congressional veto of the plans. 

In his message to Congress, President Roosevelt stated 
in regard to this proposal: 

“I further propose to transfer to the Federal Security 
Agency the Food and Drug Administration with the exception 
of two activities intimately related to the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The work of the Food and Drug 
Administration is unrelated to the basic functions of the 
Department of Agriculture. There was, however, no other 
agency to which these functions more appropriately belonged 
until the Federal Security Agency was created last year. 
I now believe that the opportunity for the Food and Drug 
Administration to develop along increasingly constructive 
lines lies in this new Agency. There is also need for co- 
ordination of certain of its functions with those of the Public 
Health Service. To accomplish these objectives, the Plan 
establishes the Administration as a separate unit within 
the Federal Security Agency.” 
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The section of the plan dealing with the transfer reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 12. Transfer of Food and Drug Administration.— 
The Food and Drug Administration in the Department of 
Agricultute, and its es except those functions relating 
to the administration of the Insecticide Act of 1910 and the 
Naval Stores Act, are transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency and shall be administered under the direction and 
supervision of the Federal Security Administrator. The 
Chief of the Food and Drug Administration shall hereafter 
be known as the Commissioner of Food and Drugs.” 

In addition to the transfer of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, the President proposed the following major shifts: 


(1) Transfer of the Weather Bureau from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of Commerce. 


(2) Transfer to the Secretary of Labor of the functions 
of the Secretaries of Treasury and Interior relating to the 
enforcement of the minimum wage in contracts for Federal 
construction. 


(3) Transfer to the Department of Interior of the activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service relating to conservation 
on lands under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department. 
Conservation work on private lands remains in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


(4) The Civil Aeronautics Authority, the office of the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and its functions, and the 
functions of the Air Safety Board are transferred to the 
Department of Commerce and will be known as the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


Other proposals deal with minor functions of various 
departments. 


Labeling of Golden Bantam Corn 


A number of corn canners have written the Association 
making inquiry as to the labeling of Golden Bantam corn. 
The answer to this question involves the identity of the prod- 
uct, and the Association is preparing a comprehensive re- 
view of available data on the subject which will be the basis 
of representations to the Food and Drug Administration. It 
is realized that canners desire early action on this question, 
but everyone will appreciate that time is required to make a 
satisfactory presentation. 


Strained Foods Canners Consider Proposed Dietary 
Foods Regulation 


A meeting of canners of strained foods was held at the 
office of the Association on April 8 to consider the proposed 
regulations on dietary foods. This proposal makes direct 
reference to foods intended for infants, children, and conva- 
lescents, and its provisions would affect labeling of such 
foods. 

The meeting was in anticipation of the hearing scheduled 
for April 29, and consideration was given to the preparation 
of testimony that would present important considerations 
from the canners’ viewpoint. 


Tidewater Canners Meet April 19 


The annual spring meeting of the Tidewater Canners Asso- 
ciation will be held April 19 at the Riverside Hotel at Tappa- 
hannock, Va. 


FOOD LAW OPINIONS 


Each week the Association excerpts from copies of letters 
written by the Food and Drug Administration statements 
containing opinions on labeling matters. Following are 
excerpts from recent letters: 


Mixep Carrots aNp Peas.—In reply to an 
inquiry relative to the labeling of a mixture of canned 
carrots and peas, the Administration replied: 


“As you know, a definition and standard of identity has 
been promulgated for canned carrots and also for canned 
peas. The mixed product you have in mind would be a 
mixture of two standardized vegetables and, in our opinion, 
would be appropriately designated on the label as se 
and Peas’ or ‘Peas and Carrots,’ depending upon which 
vegetable predominated. 

“Our present interpretation is that it is not necessary in 
such an unstandardized mixture to state on the label, for 
example, ‘Diced Carrots and Alaska Peas.’” 

Mono-Sopium GLuTaMATE ConsiDERED ARTIFICIAL FLAvor. 
—With reference to the labeling of products to which mono- 
— glutamate has been added, the Administration has 
ruled: 


“Mono-sodium glutamate when added to a food is con- 
sidered to be an artificial flavor, as defined in the regulations 
under Section 403 (k) of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
* * * When added to a food the presence of an artificial 
flavor must be declared on the label. Mono-sodium gluta- 
mate may be declared as ‘Artificial Flavor,’ ‘Artificially Fla- 
vored,’ ‘Mono-Sodium Glutamate, an Artificial Flavor,’ or 
‘Vegetable Protein Derivative, an Artificial Flavor.’ if in 
any case the addition of mono-sodium glutamate has the 
effect of concealing damage or inferiority, or of making the 
article appear to be of better or greater value than it is, the 
article would be classed as adulterated even though the label 
declared the presence of the artificial flavor.” 


Pack Peacnes.—A correspondent inquired whether 
the substandard legend must appear on the label of solid pack 
yellow cling peaches that contain no liquid packing medium, 
and the Administration replied: 


“* * * As the product does not contain any liquid medium, 
it is not * * * embraced within the promulgated standard 
for standard peaches. It may for this reason be sold under 
its common or usual name as ‘Solid Pack Peaches’ in accord- 
ance with Section 403(i)(1) of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act.” This ruling applies also to solid pack apricots. 

Under this ruling, therefore, it appears that it is no longer 
necessary to label these products substandard, as was re- 
quired under the McNary-Mapes regulations. 


Lapetinc Cannep Driep Prunes.—In response to an in- 


quiry regarding the labeling of canned prunes prepared from 
dried stock, the Administration stated: 


“While the term ‘prunes’ formerly was generally under- 
stood to refer to the prune plum for drying, since that was 
practically the only form in which it appeared on the market 
as a food throughout the country in general, there has devel- 
oped a widespread practice in recent years of canning the 
fresh prune plum both in water and in sirup so that there 
is a certain degree of ambiguity in the unqualified word 
‘prune’ for the product you have in mind, which, in our 
aw pe should be avoided by referring to the article as 
‘dried prunes.’ ” 

Strrenctu or Sirnup on Cannep Peacues.—A correspond- 
ent requesting information regarding the strength of sirup 
to be used on canned peaches referred to the different types 
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of sirups as defined in the U. S. standards for grades. The 
Administration stated in reply: 


“They (the U. S. standards for grades) are issued by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service of this Department for use 
in their certification of commercial grades of canned cling- 
stone peaches and are not promulgated under the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. It is, however, our experience that sirups 
of the strength given in the definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for peaches, used with products which meet the 
standard of fill of container for canned peaches will in the 
majority of cases give cut-out sirups within the ranges speci- 

in the United States standards for grades. (This opinion 
is also applicable to canned apricots, pears, and 
canned Royal Ann cherries.)” 

DECLARATION OF CONTENTS ON Pickies.—lIn reply to an 
inquiry regarding the declaration of quantity of contents on 
pickles, the Administration stated: 


“Under the terms of the new law, no specific announce- 
ment has been issued as to the different weights of pickles 
that should be contained in jars of different sizes. * * * Since 
the passage of the new law, we have not had opportunity 
to investigate the terms generally used by the consumer and 
pending a determination of consumer understanding and 
practices, we believe it would be safe to follow the principles 
established in the Service and Regulatory Item under 
te Be, of 1906 as a guide in declaring the contents of 
pickles. 

Item 225 says in “Pickles in brine, vinegar, or sweet- 
ened vinegar, may marked in terms either of weight of 
the drained product, of liquid measure of the drained article, 
or of numerical count in accordance with the usual trade 
practice for the particular article. This opinion is not in- 
tended to apply to chow chow or similar relishes, the quan- 
tity of which may be declared as a whole.” 


Eminent Physician Pays Tribute to Canned Foods 


“In the last fifteen years I have investigated countless 
charges against the companies. Yet in all that time I have 
not encountered an authentic case of poisoning of any kind 
traced to commercially canned food; and I have yet to hear 
of one, although the contents of millions of cans is con- 
sumed daily throughout these United States.” 

The foregoing quotation is taken from Chapter VII of a 
recent book by an eminent physician and toxicologist, Dr. 
William F. Boos of Boston. The book is entitled “The 
Poison Trail.” 

Five and one-half pages are devoted to discussion of an 
important case that was defended by the National Canners 
Association several years ago. At the conclusion of the first 
trial the jury disagreed; after the second trial the jury 
rendered a verdict for the plaintiffs, but the Court found the 
verdict contrary to the evidence and instructed the jury to 
give a verdict for the defendant. The court's action was 
upheld by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. Dr. Boos was 
present at the trial as a medical expert for the defense, and 
was satisfied that the illness of the family was due to intes- 
tinal influenza, and not to food poisoning. 

Dr. Boos also refers to the extensive investigation inaugu- 
rated and financed by the National Canners Association in 
1919, into the cause and prevention of botulism. Coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Public Health Service and three leading 
universities was secured in this investigation. Dr. Boos is 
recognized as a medical expert and toxicologist and has 
served in that capacity for the government in important 
food cases. 


CONGRESS PLANS TO CONSIDER 
AMENDMENTS TO WAGE-HOUR ACT 


Hearings on Somers Can Size Bill to be Held Soon 
by House Committee 


Indications in Congress during the past week point to early 
House consideration of pending amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. House Majority Leader Rayburn an- 
nounced on Wednesday that the House would take up on 
April 17 the rule reported from the House Rules Committee 
last summer providing for the consideration of the Norton, 
Ramspeck, and Barden amendments to the wage and hour 
law. On Thursday, though, in announcing the program for 
the coming week, the majority leader omitted any reference 
to wage and hour legislation. Congressman Graham Bar- 
den, author of wage-hour amendments supported by the lead- 
ing farm organizations, stated Thursday that he believed the 
subject would come before the House on April 22 or 23. 

Hearings on the Somers can size bill (H. R. 4402) are to 
be held in the near future by the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. A recent inquiry at Chairman 
Somers’ office disclosed his intention to set a date for hear- 
ings on the proposal he introduced last year to limit the num- 
ber and size of containers for canned products. 

During the past week the Senate confirmed the President's 
appointment of Marvin Jones, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to be a judge in the United States 
Court of Claims. It is not expected that Chairman Jones will 
take the oath of office as a judge of the court until the present 
session on Congress has adjourned. Representative Hampton 
P. Fulmer of South Carolina is the next ranking Democratic 
member of the House Agriculture Committee and in line to 
succeed Jones as chairman of the Committee under a con- 
tinuation of the present administration. 

The House defeated a bill providing a new procedure for 
the trial of Federal judges, passed a bill authorizing the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to make studies of productivity 
and labor costs in industry, and passed a Senate bill provid- 
ing for the reapportionment of Representatives in Congress. 

Senator D. Worth Clark of Idaho introduced on April 8 a 
bill (S. 3725) proposing amendments to the wage and hour 
law similar to those contained in the Barden measure. The 
text of the amendments to the law that would affect the can- 
ning industry i» almost identical with the language of the 
Barden bill. The amendments would grant complete wage 
and hour exemption to canners of perishable or seasonal 
fruits and vegetables, if such canners do not engage during 
the same calendar year in canning any non-perishable or non- 
seasonal commodities or do not engage in any re-canning 
operations. Canners who pack both perishable and non- 
perishable agricultural commodities would be given an hours 
exemption of 16 weeks in the aggregate each year. This 
exemption would apply only to their perishable operations. 
They would be granted no exemption from the wage re- 
quirements of the Act. 

The bill has been referred to a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, which was recently 
appointed to consider amendments to the wage and hour law. 
The subcommittee, composed of Senator Pepper of Florida, 
chairman, and Senators Ellender of Louisiana, Holt of West 
Virginia, Bridges of New Hampshire, and Taft of Ohio, has 
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not acted on any of the amendments pending in Congress. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has reported favorably a 
bill (S. 3550) that would make it unlawful to transport in 
interstate or foreign commerce any goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise mandfactured, produced or mined wholly or in part by 
convict labor. 


The House program for the coming week calls for con- 
sideration of the Walter-Logan bill. This bill, which was 
summarized in the Inrormation Letter for June 24, 1939, 
would establish a uniform procedure in the various govern- 
ment departments and agencies for the issuance of rules, regu- 
lations, and orders, a uniform system of administrative ap- 
peals, and a uniform method of obtaining court review of 
Federal administrative rules, regulations, orders, and de- 
cisions. The bill is reported to have strong administration 


opposition. 


Indexes of Wholesale and Retail Prices 


The wholesale price index for all foods was 7.9 points 
lower than the all-commodity index on April 6, 1940; was 
one-tenth of a point lower than on March 30, 1940; but was 
1.3 points higher than on April 8, 1939, 

The retail price index for canned fruits and vegetables 
on March 12, 1940, was 75.0, as compared with 77.1 for 
all foods, and 61.3 for fresh fruits and vegetables. The index 
for canned fruits and vegetables on March 14, 1939, was 74.1. 


In the following tables, derived from reports of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the indexes for wholesale prices are 
based on the average for the year 1926 taken as 100 per cent. 
The retail price indexes are based on the average for the 
years 1923-25 taken as 100 per cent. 


Wholesale Prices ——-——————— 


Apr. 6, Mar. 30, Mar. 23, Mar. 16, Mar. 9, Apr. 8, 
940 1940 1940 1940 1940 1939 


77.9 77.9 78.2 78.3 75.9 
60.8 69.9 70.4 60.9 68.4 


Retail Prices 
Mar. 12, Feb. 13, Jan. 16, Mar. 14, 
1940 1940 1940 1939 


78.1 77. 
61.5 58. 
75.0 75 


1 76.4 
0 60.0 
4 74.1 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 3 
Canned fruits and vegetables 0 


Amendment to Tuna Trade Practice Rules Proposed 


An amendment to the trade practice rules for the tuna in- 
dustry promulgated March 22 by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has been proposed and a hearing will be held April 25 
at the Commission’s building in Washington. The proposed 
amendment would replace paragraph (a) (1) of Rule 1 
with the following: 


“(1) The term ‘Fancy Tuna’ as herein used shall be 
deemed to be the descriptive term for choice cuts of cooked 
tuna weighing not more than fifty (50) pounds round weight, 
packed in cans with large pieces of solid meat and with one 
or two small pieces of solid meat added, if necessary, to bring 
the contents up to the required net weight, and not including 
any flakes added at the time of packing, nor any tuna which 
is not of selected choice light color and fine texture.” 

Other amendments to the rules will be considered at the 
hearing. Written suggestions or objections should be filed 
with the Commission not later than April 25. 


Reprints of “Recommended Food Law Guarantee” 


Reprints of the article in the Inrormation Letter of 
March 9, 1940, entitled “Recommended Food Law Guaran- 
tee,” are available upon request to the Association. The 
article deals with a continuing form of gauarantee and in- 
cludes a provision with regard to State laws. 


Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 
— 


Carlot shipments of snap and lima beans, and spinach 
were larger during the week ending April 6, 1940, than they 
were during the corresponding week of 1939. Shipments of 
beans jumped from 49 for the previous week, ending March 
30, to 286 carloads for the week ending April 6. Carlot ship- 
ments of other fruits and vegetables, except imports, remain 
lower than last year. 

The following table, compiled from statistics of the Agri- 
cultural Market Service, gives detailed comparisons of carlot 
shipments on certain dates of selected vegetables and fruits: 


Week ending— Season total to— 
April 6, April 6, Mar30, April 6, April 6, 
1939 1940 1940 1939 1940 


4,391 
253 88,049 
46 22 1,376 


216 5,320 
rs: 
Domestic, competing directly. 4,111 3,356 4,510 114,733 106,424 
Imports competing directly. . . 17 76 49 546 604 
Imports competing indirectly . 41 47 48 2,193 2,484 


VEGETABLES 


108,562 91,345 
51,485 47,902 


Preliminary Statement of 1939 Canned Oyster Pack 


The 1939 pack of canned oysters amounted to 615,976 
“standard” cases (48 five-ounce cans), and was valued at ° 
$2,445,740, compared with 482,441 standard cases packed 
in 1938, valued at $1,886,476, according to a preliminary 
statement compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries. The 1937 
pack totalled 708,950 cases, and was valued at $2,932,681. 

Oysters were canned at 1 plant in New Jersey, 1 in Mary- 
land, 1 in North Carolina, 4 in South Carolina, 2 in Georgia, 
1 in Florida, 2 in Alabama, 14 in Mississippi, 10 in Louisiana, 
10 in Washington, and 2 in Oregon. 

In the following table is shown the 1939 pack of canned 
oysters in standard cases by States: 


615,976 $2,445,740 


The table below shows the 1939 pack by can sizes in 
actual cases: 


Value 
$10,326 
102 ,002 


60,005 
1,764,784 
362,545 
146,018 
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SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 


March Plans Co 
Reports on fase mpiled by 


Early March acreage intentions of sweet corn processors 
point to the prospects of an acreage increase in 1940 over 
the 1939 plantings for canning, freezing, and other manu- 
facture of nearly 30 per cent. If these plans for 1940 are 
carried out, the Agricultural Marketing Service indicates 
this year’s acreage for processing will total 325,740 acres 
compared with 251,610 acres (revised) planted in 1939 and 
an average for the preceding 9-year (1930-1938) period 
of 351,270 acres. 


This report is not an estimate of the actual plantings of 
sweet corn in 1940, but is an interpretation of processors’ 
plans as reported to the Agricultural Marketing Service 
late in March. The analysis of the supply situation, probable 
disappearance and 1940 pack prospects, based on these 
planting plans, was made with the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Since 1929, the annual loss or abandonment of acreage 
planted to sweet corn, because of unfavorable growing con- 
ditions, has varied considerably from year to year. In 1932 
the loss of plantings was only 1 per cent but in 1936—a 
year of serious drought in many important sweet corn pro- 
ducing States—the loss amounted to 16.1 per cent of the 
planted acreage. For the 10-year (1930-1939) period the 
average loss or abandonment of plantings is 5.9 per cent. 


If, in 1940, the loss of plantings of sweet corn because 
of unfavorable growing conditions should be in line with 
the average loss suffered during the preceding 10-year (1930- 
1939) period, an approximate 6 per cent, a planting of 
325,740 acres will result in about 306,200 acres for harvest. 
The 1939 harvested acreage was estimated at 245,300 acres. 

Since 1929 the yield of sweet corn obtained per acre has 
varied rather widely. In the drought year of 1936 a record 
low of 1,63 tons was harvested per acre but in 1939 a record 
high yield of 2.68 tons was obtained. The average yield 
for the 10-year (1930-1939) period is 2.12 tons and for the 
more recent 5-year (1935-1939) period, with an expansion 
in acreage planted to hybrid varieties for processing, the 
average yield obtained per harvested acre is 2.25 tons. 

If growing conditions are again favorable in 1940 and 
producers obtain yields near the record high of last 
season, and if 306,200 acres are available for harvest in 
1940, a yield of 2.68 tons per acre would produce around 
821,000 tons of sweet corn for processing. But with a yield 
per acre of 2.12 tons, which is in line with average yields 
for the 10-year (1930-1939) period, the crop harvested 
from 306,200 acres would total around 649,000 tons; and a 
yield of 2.25 tons resulting from the more favorable con- 
ditions similar to the recent 5-year (1935-1939) period will 
produce about 689,000 tons of sweet corn for canning, freez- 
ing or other processing. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service states further that 
a prospective pack of 20,000,000 cases would be realized 
if 1940 yields are equal to the high yields of 1939. If, on 
the other hand, yields equal to the average of the past five 
years are obtained on the prospective acreage, the pack 
would be about 16,800,000 cases. 

The following table shows planted acreage of sweet corn 
in 1938 and 1939, intended acreage for 1940, and the per- 
centage this intended acreage is of the 1939 planted acreage. 


Region 1938 1939 Indicated % of 1939 

Acres Acres Acres Per cent 

50,080 35,880 43,540 121.3 
Middle Atlantic............... 39,220 27,700 31,400 113.4 
255,200 175,900 235,300 133.8 
10,270 7,030 9,600 136.6 
361,170 251,610 325,740 129.5 
Acreage for freesing........... 4,560 

Acreage for canning and other 

356,610 247,200 ....... 
361,170 251,610 325,740 129.5 


1940 PROSPECTS FOR CANNED CORN 


Factors Involved in Plan This Year’s Acreage 
of Sweet Analyzed 


The Agricultural Marketing Service has just issued its 
report of canners’ intentions to plant sweet corn acreage 
for 1940, which shows intentions to increase corn acreage 
about 30 per cent for the United States as a whole. The 
largest increase is indicated for the Midwestern States, 
where the bulk of the acreage is usually planted. The in- 
crease for that section is reported to be about 34 per cent 
over 1939. The Middle Atlantic section shows an increase 
of about 13 per cent, which is the smallest for any group 
of States. The U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service is 
careful to point out that the reported intentions of 325,740 
acres may not be the total of the acreage actually planted. 
This report merely indicates canners’ plans as of about the 
first of April. 

The acreage that will actually be planted will differ to 
some extent from this report of intentions. The amount 
of the difference will no doubt depend upon a number of 
factors, including the current level of prices for canned 
corn, the movement of corn out of canners’ hands, and the 
prospective carryover. In this connection it is worthwhile 
noting the relationship between the reports of intended acre- 
age and the acreage that was actually planted in recent years. 

There has been a definite tendency for planted acreage 
to exceed the intentions figure in years when acreage is 
being increased, and for planted acreage to be smaller than 
the intentions report when canners are reducing acreage. 
In 1939, for example, when acreage was being reduced, the 
acreage actually planted was 6 per cent below the govern- 
ment’s report of intentions to plant. Likewise in 1938, 
planted acreage was 3 per cent less than the intentions re- 
port indicated. For each of the four previous years corn 
acreage was on the increasing side of the cycle; that is, 
each year’s acreage was larger than that of the previous 
year. Also for each of these years the acreage actually 
planted exceeded the acreage indicated in the intentions 
report, the increases ranging from 3 to 17 per cent. 

It is also interesting to note that the percentage increase 
of planted acreage over the intentions to plant has been 
large when the planted acreage has shown a large per- 
centage increase over the previous year. In 1935, for ex- 
ample, the acreage actually planted was 29.5 per cent above 
that planted in 1934 and it was also higher by 15 per cent 
than the acreage indicated for 1935 in the intentions report. 


The following chart, showing the planted acreage for each 
of the years 1929-1939, is reprinted from the Association's 
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bulletin entitled “Production Planning Statistics” issued in 
January, 1940. The actual planted acreage is shown on 
this chart as solid black bars. The acreage intended for 
1940 is shown by the bar with vertical lines. The line cross- 
ing the bats indicates the January price of canned corn. 


per 
Dozen 
20 


If corn canners should follow their practice of recent 
years and plant more acreage than that shown by the inten- 
tions-to-plant report, the acreage available for harvest may 
approximate the 325,000 acres reported by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service as intentions. In other words, any in- 
crease in planted acreage over intentions to plant will tend 
to offset abandonment. Consequently, when estimating 
probable production for canning or expected pack it might 
be advisable to calculate from the acreage intended, rather 
than to adjust that acreage by some abandonment figure. 

In the following table are shown the acreage, yield, and 
pack for recent years. 


361,170 
251,610 


From this table it will be noted that an expected pack 
calculated by multiplying planted acreage by an average 
yield, may not be realized. In fact, the error in some years 
has been quite large. In 1937, for example, the planted 
acreage was about 4 per cent larger than that of 1936, but 
the pack was 61 per cent larger. In 1938 when planted 
acreage was 22 per cent below that of the previous year, 
the pack was only 13 per cent below. Again in 1939, when 
acreage was reduced 32 per cent, the actual pack was only 
27 per cent below that of 1938. 

The reason for these errors in estimating the pack is that 
yields are as important as acreage in determining production. 
If one wére to assume that the 325,000 acres indicated by 
the canners’ intentions will be harvested, it would be difficult 
to predict accurately this early in the season the size of 
the pack that would be realized from this acreage. Some 
measure of the inaccuracy of predicting expected pack by 
using average yields is shown by the following table that 
gives average yields for the 10-year period, 1925-1934, and 
the deviation in yield per acre from that average, for each 
of the years 1935-1939, 


Ave. 
Yield Increase (+) or decrease (—) of yield Yields, 1935-39 
1925-34 as compared with average High Low 
1935 
Pet. 


Litt iti 

seo 


There are two important facts to be noted from this table. 
The first is the greater stability of yields in some States than 
in others. The second is that in certain States yields have 
been higher than the average throughout the last five-year 
period. In Maine, for example, yields have been above 
average for each of the years 1935-1939, the range being 
from 5 to 42 per cent. During the ten years 1925-1934, the 
variations in yields in Maine were small. 

In New York during the last five years, yields have ranged 
from 14 per cent below average to 61 per cent above. The 
range in tons during this period was from 1.6 to 3.0 tons 
per acre. Owing to the fact that 1936 was an unusually poor 
corn year because of the drought, the low yields of that year 
might very well be considered as exceptional. 

The variation in yields for most of the Midwestern States 
has been quite large for the last five years. Indiana yields 
varied from .9 to 2.2 tons per acre; Illinois from 1.5 to 3.0 
tons. Yields in Minnesota during the same period ranged 
from 1.5 tons to 3.8 tons. Expressed as a percentage of 
average, Minnesota yields ranged from 36 per cent below 
to 61 per cent above average. One should therefore be ex- 
ceedingly careful when choosing an average yield for esti- 
mating production. 

It is not necessary to go into greater detail, but is sufficient 
to point out that the possible deviation of yields in 1940 
from any average one might select may cause a considerable 
error in estimating the pack. There is very little to indicate 
probable yields at this time. It is reported, however, that 
sub-soil moisture in some of the Midwestern States is lower 
than it has been any year since 1934. Experience has shown, 
however, that temperature and particularly rainfall during 
July and August “make the corn crop.” As the factor of 
yield is so important in calculating the pack that may be 
expected, it is important to have reliable information on crop 
conditions throughout the growing season. The Association 
is formulating plans for reporting conditions of the sweet 
corn crop to its members throughout the season. 


Stocks and Shipments of Canned Sweet Corn 


Stocks of canned sweet corn in canners’ hands on April 
1, 1940, amounted to 8,031,676 actual cases, compared with 
12,676,255 cases on April 1, 1939, and 9,673,119 cases on 
March 1, 1940, according to figures compiled by the Associa- 
tion's Division of Statistics. 

Shipments during March, 1940, were 1,641,443 cases, com- 
pared with 1,968,587 cases shipped during March, 1939. 
Shipments during the eight months, August 1, 1939, to April 
1, 1940, amounted to 14,613,053 cases, as compared with 
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12,979,995 cases during the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. 

Stocks of corn on the cob on April 1, 1940, totaled 111,369 
cases, with Eastern States holding 9,653 cases, and Western 
States having 101,716 cases. March shipments totaled 
49,975 cases. 

When canners are planning adjustments in their expressed 
intentions to plant corn, as reported by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, they will consider, no doubt, the prospects 
for normal shipments during the following four months, 
April through July, and the probable carryover on August 1. 

Last year, shipments moved slowly during the first half of 
the marketing year. During the second half of the marketing 
year, however, the rate of movement was accelerated and 
shipments were above average for each of the six months, 
February through July. 

Shipments for each of the months to April 1 of this year 
have been more nearly representative of the usual seasonal 
pattern. From April 1 to August 1, 1939, more than 5,000,000 
cases of corn moved out of canners’ hands. During the cor- 
responding four months of 1938, shipments totalled 4,346,000 
cases. A normal movement for the period from April 1 to 
August 1 is somewhere between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 cases. 

If the rate of shipments to April 1 were to continue, taking 
into account the usual seasonal decline, shipments for the 
remainder of the 1939-40 season might reach 4,500,000 cases. 
That would reduce the 8,000,000 cases on hand to about 
3,500,000 cases by August 1, 1940. 

In the following table are shown stocks on April 1, 1940, 
by varieties: 


GREEN-WAX BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


Intended 1940 A Indicated Reports to 
Agricultural keting 


Processors of green and wax beans reporting to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service on the acreage intended for 1940, 
indicate an increase this season of about 8 per cent over 
1939 plantings for canning or other manufacture. If the 
acreage plans of late March materialize, the 1940 acreage 
will total 57,770 acres compared with 53,670 acres planted 
in 1939 and an average of 57,380 acres for the preceding 
9-year (1930-1938) period. 

This report, issued in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, is not an estimate of the actual 
plantings of green and wax beans in 1940, but is an inter- 
pretation of processors’ plans as reported to the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service late in March. 

Abandonment of acreage planted to green and wax beans 
for manufacture during recent years as a result of unfavor- 
able weather and growing conditions has ranged from 0.1 


cent in 1932 to 12.8 per cent in 1936. The average 
or abandonment during th the 10-year (1930-1939) pi 
is 5.5 per cent. 

If a 5.5 per cent loss or abandonment of this season's in- 
tended plantings of 57,770 acres can be assumed, about 
54,600 acres of green and wax beans will remain for harvest in 
1940, The revised estimate of 1939 harvested acreage is 
52,050 acres and for the preceding 10-year (1929-1938) 
period the average harvested acreage is 55,080 acres. 

The yield per acre of and wax beans for processing 
has varied rather widely during recent years. In 1939, 
an estimated yield of 1.77 tons was obtained while in 1930, 
only 1.15 tons per acre were harvested. For the 10-year 
(1929-1938) period, the per harvested acre 
is 1.48 tons, but for the 5-year (1934-1938) period, the average 
yield is 1.61 tons per acre. 

If growing conditions in 1940 are similar to the relatively 
favorable conditions of last year and an average yield ¢ 
1.75 tons per acre is obtained, the 54,600 acres of green and 
wax beans in prospect for harvest may Poy about 95,600 
tons for processing compared with 92,300 tons produced 
in 1939, On the other hand, if producers obtain yields in 
1940 that are in line with the average for the 10-year (1929- 
1938) period of 1.48 tons per acre, about 80,800 tons may be 
harvested. more favorable conditions of the 5-year 
(1934-1938) period prevail in 1940 and an average yield 
of 1.61 tons per acre is harvested, about 87,900 tons may be 
produced for processing. 

From past relationships between the estimated tonnage 
of green and wax beans and the size of the canned pack, a 
tonnage of 95,600 tons would result in a pack o about 
8,750,000 cases of 24 No. 2 cans; 80,800 tons would pack 
around 7,250,000 cases and 87,900 tons about 7,800,000 cases. 
The 1939 pack was about 8,500,000 standard cases. 


In the following table, compiled from figures of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, are shown planted acreage of 
green and wax beans in 1938 and 1939, indicated acreage 
for 1941, and the percentage this indicated acreage is of 
the 1939 planted acreage: 


Intended in 1940 


Following the letter sent last week to all canners by the 
National Bureau of Standards with the revised list of simpli- 
fied can sizes, the chairman of the Association’s Committee 
on Simplification of Containers, W. P. Hartman, sent a letter 
this week to all members of the Association requesting early 
approval of the revised list. 

Formal acceptance of the revised list is needed by the 
Bureau of Standards, even though a canner approved the 
original list. The Bureau also wishes approval of the list from 
all canners, whether or not adoption of the list will require 
changes in the cans they use. 


Eastern States Western States 
Cream style: Cases Cases 
65-06. 237 ,757 315,491 
Country Gentleman... 93,442 1,206,409 
Bantam and Golden...................+. 1,160,273 1,666,441 
and Golden 388,704 1,427,954 
New England................. 18,670 10,000 11,450 114.5 
6,408,688 Middle Atlantic............... 14,400 11,200 12,200 108.9 
_ 13,150 14,760 112.2 
8,300 7,370 88.8 
7.020 4,700 5,800 121.1 
6,230 6,190 00.4 
107.6 
Acreage for freezing........... 3,150 2,000 
Acreage for canning and other 
Approval of Can Size List Requested 
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1939 Vegetable Pack Statistics Published 


by the Association's Division of Statistics. Shipments during 
March were 623,469 cases of green beans and 107,152 cases 


Canned vegetable pack statistics for 1939 have been com- 
piled and published by the Association's Division of Statis- 
tics. The publication contains comparisons of the packs of 
various canned vegetables for several years past. 

Copies of the bulletin “Canned Food Pack Statistics: 1939, 
Part I—Vegetables” are being mailed this week to the indus- 
try. Additional copies can be secured upon request. 


1940 PROSPECTS FOR GREEN-WAX BEANS 


Discussion of Factors Involved in Canners’ Plans 
for Current Year 


Shipments of green and wax beans to April 1 of the mar- 
keting year, 1939-40, totaled 7,717,887 cases, which was 
about the same as the quantity shipped during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1938-39 marketing year. However, 
shipments from January 1 to April 1 of this year were larger. 
Stocks available for shipment for April through June of this 
year are over 1,000,000 cases smaller than stocks on April 1, 
1939, 

If the movement out of canners’ hands from April 1 to 
July 1 of this year approximates the shipments for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the carryover on July 1 would be 
less than 1,000,000 cases, or less than half of the carryover 
on July 1, 1939. 

Canners, no doubt, will take these facts into account when 
finally adjusting their plans for planting beans this year. 
The Agricultural Marketing Service reports that canners 
intend to increase their plantings about 8 per cent over 1939, 

The following table shows, for each of the past five years, 
acreage, yields, and pack for green and wax beans: 


Planted 


Year acreage acreage per acre pack pack 
Acres Acres Tons Cases Cases Cases 
1035..... .. 61,730 49,500 1.65 136.1 6,748,305 6,895,000 
1036....... 87,870 50, 180 1.52 123.8 6,212,317 7,674,000 
1037....... 60,780 63,120 1.67 151.1 9,538,613 9,301,000 
1938....... 76,010 73,570 1.75 140.4 10,331,675 10, a’ 000 
1030....... 53,670 52,050 1.77 154.8 8,055,843 7,154,000 


The expected pack, shown in the last column of the pre- 
ceding table, was calculated by multiplying planted acreage 
by average yield. Yields of beans, however, vary consider- 
ably from year to year. There is also a wide variation in 
yields among the various canning sections. Yields by States 
are shown for recent years in the Association's bulletin, 
“Production Planning Statistics,” issued in January, 1940. 

Canners should take these yield variations into account 
when calculating the pack that may be expected from the 
acreage planted. 

It will be noted from the table in the preceding story on 
the report of the Agricultural Marketing Service, “Green- 
Wax Beans for Processing,” that the largest increases in 
acreage are in the sections that usually have the highest 
yields, and the only decrease in acreage is in the South 
where yields are usually smaller. 


Stocks and Shipments of Green and Wax Beans 


Total stocks of green beans in canners’ hands on April 1, 
1940, were 1,817,922 actual cases, and stocks of wax beans 
amounted to 534,525 cases, according to figures compiled 


of wax beans. 


The following tables show stocks of green and wax beans 


on April 1, 1939 and 1940, and shipments on various dates: 


.796 §=130,048 301,631 1,482,228 
121,535 43,041 170,889 1,068,154 
,817,922 623,469 1,780,701 6,650,546 
WAX BRANS: 
145,555 38,602 107,372 387 006 
Middle Atiantic......... 60 16,078 35,183 164 
462 639 1,781 22,005 
534,525 107,152 358,043 1,058,341 
Shipments Shipments 
Stocks Jan. 1 to July 1 to 
April 1, April 1, April 1 
1 1939 1938-1939 
GREEN BEANS Cases Cases Cases 
105 , 806 147,926 1,122,866 
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